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N the March number of Etoniana we have 
the conclusion of ‘Edward Coleridge’s 
Pupils’ and the continuation of Miss Margar- 
etta Brown’s Diary (‘ Eton under Keateé’) and 
‘The Early History of Eton.’ The list of 
Coleridge’s pupils covers entries from May 
180 to January 1857. Remarks are not 
many and principally concern the boys’ 
achievements in learning. A new series ‘ The 
Early Assistant Masters ’ begins in this issue ; 
it comes from the pen of R, A. A.-L. We 
learn to start with that the first list of 
“ Assistants ’’—so they were first called—is 
of a date 250 years after the foundation of 
Eton College, which, in its original scheme, 
had no need for them and therefore makes no 
mention of them in the statutes. ‘‘ The 
Master and the Usher were deemed amply 
sufficient to teach the seventy scholars, the 
sixteen (afterwards reduced to ten) choristers, 
the twenty or so commensals, and also a 
sprinkling of Oppidans.’”? Miss Margaretta 
takes us from 14 June 1825 to 24 June 1826. 
Perhaps the most interesting person to 
appear on the scene is Coleridge. 

July 23rd . . . Coleridge’s uncle, Sam Cole- 
ridge, the poet, is come to stay with him and 
he and Mr. Way—who dined in Hall—came to 
go to the boats... 

July 24th .. . Mr. Sam Coleridge, Mr. Way 
and Coleridge dined with us . . . Mr. S. Cole- 
ridge had a most interesting conversation with 
his nephew .. . upon the Conversion of the Jews 
whom he says ought first to be made Jews before 
they are converted, for their ignorance is 
almost incredible. §S. Coleridge seems to be a 
Man of a very strong mind. He expresses him- 
self most clearly but speaks too slow. 

Under the ‘Early History of Eton’ are 
some notes on the-beginning of the school 
library. In 1470/1 is repayment to the head- 
master of tenpence for the rebinding of an 
Ovid (the first school-book mentioned in the 
audit rolls); in 1485 is mention of three dis- 
‘tinct collections of books—for the church, the 








library and the school; ‘‘ the common hall 
Bible ’’ was repaired in 1484/5; the “ re- 
demption ’’ of a Virgil is noted in 1485/6. 
The English printers of those days were busy 
with romance, devotion and history ; school 
classics had to wait, and school-books were 
therefore few. 


HE new Antiquity strikes us as a very 

good number. Three papers take the form 
of reviews: Professor Childe’s ‘The History 
of Civilization,’ an examination of Dr. 
Hutton: Webster’s recent book; Mr. H. C. 
Brentnall’s ‘ Wiltshire Placenames,’ for 
which the English Place-Name Society’s work 
furnishes the frame; and Mr. J. W. Crow- 
foot’s ‘ A Temple of Adonis? ’ which discusses 
‘Lachish II: the Fosse Temple’ a memorial 
volume to the late James Leslie Starkey. Mr. 
E. Cecil Curwen in ‘ More about Querns’ 
records a few fresh points of interest, which 
have turned up since the publication of his 
former paper on this topic in Antiquity in 
1937. ‘Horses and Battle-axes,’ by ‘Mr. 
Graham Clark, containing a survey of the 
present position of research into the domes- 
tication of the horse and its use by man in 
war, is aimed at refuting Professor Rydbeck’s 
contention that the taming of the horse, the 
battle-axe, chariots and cavalry are all inven- 
tions of the Nordic stock, Examination in 
some detail of the evidence available makes 
it clear that Professor Rydbeck’s theory has 
nothing solid behind it. Such facts as we 
have point to the East, not to the North, as 
the place of origin of the use of the horse in 
war, and also to driving having preceded 
riding. Mr, K. C. Murray, in ‘ Nigerian 
Bronzes: work from Ife,’ gives an account of 
certain bronze heads found at Ife three years 
ago. Photographs show them to be veritable 
works of art which, as he says, ‘‘ revolutionize 
the common assumptions about negro art.’ 
The relation between these and the Benin 
bronzes; possible connection with the Portu- 
gifese; the sources from which copper and 
the artistic tradition could be derived, are 
main topics discussed. Excavation should 
reveal more, A former civilisation in West 
Africa will probably be in time brought fully 
to light. 


[THE TIMES has adopted the name Quis- 

ling as a common noun to be spelled 
“ quisling,”? with a small initial letter, after 
the pattern of “‘ boycott.”” At present the 
word is restricted to Norwegians; as a com- 
mon noun denoting a certain type of traitor 
it remains to be seen what its meaning will 
come to be. 
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Literary and Historical 
- Notes. 


COPE, DRYDEN, THROCKMORTON, 
OXENBRIDGE AND ALLIED PURITAN 
FAMILIES. 


WHEN John Dryden,:of Canons Ashby, 

Northamptonshire, . made his will in 
1584, in the preamble thereto he declared 
that he believed himself to be saved, 
‘*the Holy Ghost assuring my spirite that I 
am the elect of God.” Judging from the 
liberal provision he was able to make for a 
large family he.could not have been entirely 
neglectful of earthly concerns. He was doubt- 
less a strong Puritan, and by his marriage 
to a daughter of Sir John Cope, a near neigh- 
bour, he was allied to Sir Anthony Cope, who, 
in 1586/7, was committed to the Tower “ for 
presenting to the Speaker a puritan revision 
of the common prayer book and a bill abro- 
gating existing ecclesiastical laws.”’ 

John Dryden made his younger son, George 
Dryden, heir to all hes lands in Adston, a 
village adjoining Canons Ashby, The manor 
was then in possession of Thomas Harby, who 
had married, as his third wife, Katherine, 
daughter of Clement Throckmorton, of Hase- 
’ ley, Oxfordshire, . and nieée to Job Throck- 
morton. Their daughter, Katherine, had 
married Daniel ‘Oxenbridge, M.D., of 
Daventry, and was mother to John Oxen- 
bridge (1608-1674), the puritan divine, who, 
with his third wife, was ‘‘ admitted members 
of the first church or meeting-house at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,’ of which he became 
pastor in 1669/70. George Dryden, who was 
born about 1562; was' of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1574-5, and a barrister (Middle 
Temple) in 1579. “His noncupative will of 
12 Feb., 1602/3 (proved 11 April, 1603), is 
evidence of his marriage to Katherine Throck- 
morton, widow of Thomas Harby, of Adston. 
He gives her an annuity of £40 a year and a 
legacy of £100, with a further £30 a year 
for the maintenance of Mary and Emma 
Harby.» He leaves ‘‘ £10 unto my son Oxen- 
bridge,’’ who was actually the husband of his 
step-daughter—the Daniel Oxenbridge before 
mentioned. In 1601 George and Katherine 
had brought an action against Dorothy,! 
widow of Job Throckmorton, regarding a sum 
of 1,000 marks settled on Katherine by her 
~1 Daughter of Thomas Vernon, of Howell, 

tafts. 





— 


husband Harby on marriage in 1673. The 
Dryden pedigree in Baker’s ‘ Northamp. 
tonshire’ queries a marriage between q 
Thomas Dryden and Katherine Throckmor 
ton, and makes this Thomas uncle to 
George Dryden. According to a Visitation 
pedigree George Dryden had an uncle Thomas 
(of whom nothing further is known) and also 
a brother Thomas (See clvi. 112, 195, 287 
321; clvii. 42; clviii. 25) who ultimate 
settled in Cornwall, ; 

Job Throckmorton (1545-1601), puritan con. 
troversialist, is stated to have gone to Canons 
Ashby shortly before his death in onder 
to benefit from the spiritual consolation of a 
puritan minister named John Dod, thereby 
securing within an hour of death the “ com- 
fortable assurance of salvation.’’ John Dod 
(1549 ?-1645, see the ‘D.N.B.’) had formerly 
held the living of Hanwell, Oxfordshire, and 
lectured at Banbury until suspended by the 
Bishop. The ‘ D.N.B.’ mentions his connec. 
tions with Canons Ashby. In 1611 he was 
‘silenced ’”? by Archbishop Abbot, but later 
was instituted to the living of Fawsley, North- 
amptonshire, where he died in 1645, Ina 
lawsuit, dated 1625, in which Sir Erasmus 
Dryden, baronet, was plaintiff, there is a 
deposition of ‘‘ John Dod, of Canons Ashby, 
aged 70.’’ This would place the date of his 
birth in 1555, nine years later than is sug- 
gested by the ‘ D.N.B.’, and would make him 
ninety years of age at his death, instead of 
ninety-nine. Sir Erasmus Dryden, a strong 
puritan, owned the church of Canons Ashby, 
which had no endowment, and was not 
under episcopal jurisdiction. Possibly Dod 
acted as chaplain there, as at a later period 
it is stated that Sir John Dryden and Michael 
Cope had always maintained the minister, he 
receiving £50 a year and his diet. 

Sir Erasmus Dryden was twice imprisoned 
—once in the Fleet—for his neglect in the 
collection of ship-money when Sheriff of 
Northamptonshire. His son, Sir John, is 
reported to have abused most parts of the 
church to profane uses, turning the chanced 
into a barn, the body into a corn-chamber and 
storehouse, and reserving one aisle only 
for public service. He is also described as 
‘‘very furious against the clergy.’ f 

Susannah, his daughter, was mother to Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, who is reported to have 
been ‘first a Presbyterian, then an Inde 
pendant, then a Brownist and afterwards an 
Anabaptist —a most furious, fiery ir 
placable man, the principal agent in casting 
out most of the learned clergy.” It is all 
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that an uncle of Sir Gilbert had his ears 
cropt for a libel on Archbishop Whitgift, and 
his brother, John Pickering, when in com- 
mand of a regiment, is stated to have caused 
a mutiny by insisting on preaching a sermon 
to his men. The name Erasmus occurs in the 
Cope, Dryden and Harby families. Sir Eras- 
mus Dryden no doubt derived it from his 
maternal uncle, Erasmus Cope. Erasmus 


* Harby; born about 1530, does not appear to 


be related to the Copes, though the two fami- 
lies lived in adjoining villages, 

Bridget, sister of George Dryden, married 
the Rev. Francis Marbury, and was mother 
to Anne Hutchinson (1590?-1643) who, as a 
“yeligious enthusiast,’ is associated with 
the early history of Massachusetts. 

P.. D. Munpy. 


SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS. 


II. Sprenser’s First MarRiace, 
(See ante p. 56). 

M®: WELPLY’s purpose is to persuade us 

that there can be no doubt that Spenser 
married, as his first wife, Machabyas Childe, 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 27 Oct., 1579. 
He has really confused two distinct problems : 
(1) Was Spenser married before April, 1580, 
when he and Hatvey sent messages to and 
from Spenser’s ‘‘ sweet Harte’’ and ‘‘ Cor- 
culum’”’; (2) whom and when did Spenser 
marry in 1579 or 1580? 

In dealing with the first problem, Mr. 
Wetpty takes two of the 1580 letters, and 
translates, from the first, ‘‘ meuwm Corculum ”’ 
as ‘‘my wife,’’? and boldly styles her, from 
the second, ‘“‘ young Mrs. Spenser.’’ From 
the letters themselves he has no grounds what- 
ever for. making such a deduction or transla- 
tion: otherwise, to use his own words, 
“generations of critics’? would not have 
looked on them in vain. Mr. Wetpty has, 
in point of fact, borrowed one of the deduc- 
tions contained in an article of mine, ‘ Spen- 
ser’s Marriage’ (Review of English Studies, 
vii, [July, 1931] 1), and offers a secondary 
deduction as the original evidence, ‘‘ Meum 
Corculum ’’ does not mean ‘‘ my wife’’, or, 
without special evidence to permit of that 
interpretation, even imply it: it means only 
“my dearest ’’ or ‘‘ my sweetheart ’’, and is 
a term of affection which could ‘be used of a 
beloved maid, wife, or mistress. 

Briefly, my article advanced the view that 
as Spenser’s eldest son was not described as a 
minor in the Irish Exchequer claims on him, 
1605-6; for the payment of the heriot reserved 





for the patent of Kilcolman, and due on his 
father’s “death, he was then of full age. 
Another lawsuit of 1606, in which he was 
claiming certain disputed lands to be part of 
Kilcolman, again does not describe him as a 
minor. In 1611, Sylvanus, again not 
described as a minor, is recorded as in posses- 
sion of Kilcolman in an Inquisition into 
plantation lands in Munster. This last, which 
I quoted from ‘C.S.P. Ireland,’ 1603-6, p. 
116, is identical with the one quoted by Mr. 
WELPLY (ante, p. 58) as in the Royal Irish 
Academy. He makes no mention of the earlier 
records, or of the fact that the one he quotes 
merely duplicates one already used by me. 
My deduction from these documents was that 
Sylvanus was of full age in 1605. Ignoring 
this, Mr. Weipiy deduces that Sylvanus was 
of age in 1611. 

Secondly, I pointed out that the lawsuit 
by which Sylvanus sued his ‘“‘ mother ’’, then 
the wife of Roger Seckerstone, in 1603, which 
again does not mention that he was suing 
through a guardian, as Grosart deduced, is 
proof that Sylvanus was of age even in 1603, 
and that therefore Elizabeth Boyle was not 
his ‘‘ mother’’, but his ‘‘ step-mother’’, I 
then went on to discuss Elizabeth’s Boyle’s 
letters to Sir Richard Boyle, as contained in 
the ‘ Lismore Papers,’ noting that she never 
once mentions Sylvanus and Catherine, but 
only Peregrine, for whose welfare she shows 
some concern. Peregrine, too, is the only 
one of Spenser’s children to write to Sir 
Richard, In the light of the lawsuits, it is 
likely therefore’ that Peregrine was the only 
son, and perhaps the only child, that Eliza- 
beth Boyle had by Spenser: but it is a deduc- 
tion dependent on the evidence from the law- 
suits, I then turned to the 1579-1580 letters 
between Spenser and Harvey, noting that 
when in the letters of April, 1580; Spenser 
talks of ‘‘meum Corculum’’, and Harvey 
talks of ‘‘ your self, and your sweete Harte ’’, 
and, jocularly, ‘‘ mea Domina Immerito, mea 
bellissima Collina Clouta’’, he can only be 
talking of the woman Spenser: has: married. 
Mr. Wetpty presents this last deduction as 
if it were the original evidence.’ - 

I then left the whole problem, not even 
attempting to search for the marriage. I 
thought that it would make my case. stronger 
if someone else found ‘it.' This was done, as 
Mr. Wetrty acknowledges, by Mr. Mark 
Eccles (Times Literary Supplement. 31 Dec. 
1931). Mr. Eccles thought that Spenser’s 
father-in-law was probably Robert Childe of 
Westminster, married to Alice Lord in 1566, 
and buried at St. Margaret’s in 1572/3, but, 
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as I found on a hasty visit to Somerset House, 
the will of Robert Childe declared his wife’s 
name to be Jeronima, and made no mention 
of children. It is almost certain, therefore, 
that he was not the father of Machabyas, and 
no one has yet, to my knowledge, discovered 
who her father was. 

And it is vital that this should be done, 
because the whole question whether Spenser 
was the man of that name who married 
Machabyas Child may depend upon it. In 
my article I laid down the condition, which 
has not been controverted, that Spenser must 
have married between the last of the October 
1579 letters, and the first of the April 1580 
letters, since the former do not hint at the 
existence of a wife, or wife-to-be, whereas the 
1580 letters contain most admiring references 
to her. Mr. WeLpty accepts this; but he also 
accepts the view that Spenser married 
Machabyas Childe on 27 Oct. 1579, four days 
after the last of the 1579 series of letters. Now 
if Spenser did marry on that date, why is it 
that there is no hint of an approaching 
marriage in the letters of the 5, 15, 16, and 
23 Oct.? In them there is much talk of love, 
but only as an abstract theme: Harvey main- 
tains that he has no use for it, and is trying 
to persuade Spenser to renounce it also, while 
Spenser defends it as a condition of life at its 
best. Would it not have been the extreme of 
impertinence for Harvey, had he known of 
the approaching marriage, for Spenser must 
have been affianced, and the banns published, 
by 23 Oct., to have tried to persuade Spenser 
not to ‘‘ marry the girl?’’ Or would it not 
have been a most unusual act of friendship 
for Spenser to have withheld from Harvey 
the news that he was about to marry, even 
four days before the marriage took place? 
Mr. We Pty gets out of this difficulty by 
asserting that Spenser’s marriage was a 
‘* hasty ’’ one (ante, p. 94). Is he really want- 
ing us to accept the implication that Spenser 
“‘had to marry the girl’’, without a single 
item of evidence, and especially in the com- 
plete absence of a Marriage Licence from the 
Bishop of London, or from any other ecclesi- 
astical authority ? 

Moreover, Mr. WELPLY ignores the fact 
that there were other Edmund Spensers in 
and around London, any one of whom might 
have been the bridegroom on this occasion. 
Without going far from London, and restrict- 
ing possible bridegrooms to the period 1549 
1629, that is from an elderly man’s marriage 
to a young man’s marriage, the following are 
all possible, judging solely from the dates on 
which we find them living. 








@ Edmund Spenser of Cheke Lane, east 
of Barking Church, 1549 (Cal, Pat, Rolls 
Edw. VI., ii. p. 257). ’ 

(2) Edmund Spenser, of Kingsbury, War 
wickshire, 1569 (Collier, ‘ Spenser’ (1869) 
i. a. from Shakespeare’s ‘ Works’ (1858), 
i, 95). 

(3) Edm nd Spenser, who brought letters 
from Sir } enry Norris in France, -18 Oct., 
1569. 

(4) Edm. ‘d Spenser, who owned lands in 
Downham, Venver, ete., Co. Norfolk, 1558. 
1579. 

(5) Edmund Spenser, the poet, 

(6) Edmund Spencer, who married Joan 
Brettridge at West Drayton, Co. Middlesex, 
21 July, 1586 (Middlesex Parish Registers, 
ii., p. 245). 

(7) Edmund Spenser, father of Florence, 
bapt. 26 Aug., 1587, at St. Clement Danes 
(Collier, ‘Spenser’ (1869), i. xvi.). 

(8) Edmund Spenser, of London, yeoman, 
1598 (Middlesex Sessions Rolls, in Middlesex 
County Records, i. 249). 

(9) Edmund Spenser, gent., London and 
Herts., P.C.C. will (1629) 108 Ridley. 

This list ignores Edmund Spensers of 
Cumberland, Lancashire (two families) and 
Yorkshire, all within the period 1549-1629, 
and does not include Edmund Spenser of 
Congleton, Cheshire, for he was only born 
in 1600. It also excludes an Edmund Spen- 
ser of London, whose will was proved in 1552. 
How can Mr. WE Pty insist that the poet 
was the only one of these nine men who could 
have married Machabyas Childe? 

I am glad that he accepts my argument that 
Spenser was first married between 23 Oct., 
1579, and 9 April, 1580, but perhaps he will 
now see that there are very good reasons for 
not at present accepting, as an unquestion- 
able fact, that Spenser married Machabyas 
Childe. Spenser may actually have done 60, 
but there is no proof, as yet, that he did. 
This proof can only be supplied from. wills 
or lawsuits, and none, which can supply the 
truth has as yet been discovered, And judg- 
ing by the enthusiasm displayed by. both 
Harvey and Spenser for the latter’s wife in 
the April 1580 letters it would seem to me 
that Spenser married his first wife nearer to 


April, 1580, than to October, 1579. 
Dovcrias Hamer. 


NOTES ON ‘‘ KING” VI. 


502. Déxtra mihi deus et telum, quod 
missile libro, Nunc adsint. Virg. ‘ Aen., X-, 
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773. Right hand that art my god, and spear 
that I poise to throw, assist me. C/. Statius, 
‘Theb.,’ ix., 548, Ades o mihi dextera 
tantum: Tu praesens bellis et inevitabile 
numen. Cowley, ‘ Davideis,’ iii., 574, David 
to Goliath, “‘ In vain thy other god, thine 
own right hand.’’ Pope, ‘ Dunciad,’ i., 202, 
“This Box {dice-box] my Thunde*., this right 
hand my God.”’ — 

506. Walsh, ‘ Handy-Book,’ 12, gives 
Charles V’s dictum thus: ‘ Tall, Spanish to 
the gods, Italian to ladies, French to men, 
German to soldiers, English to _ geese, 
Hungarian to horses, and Bohemian to the 
devil.” King quotes from an Italian gram- 
mar, and renders uccelli by ‘‘ birds,” but 
geese are obviously meant. Who will find 
the original ? 

510. Digtum factum.—Cf. Ap. Rhod. 4, 
103, &v eros Oe Kai épyov pod médev. 
Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 2, 9, 72, says it comes 
from Homer’s dvtix’ éxer’ dpa pidos env, 
rereheto Se Epyov. Gabriel Harvey has 
“dictum et ictum.’’. 

$11, Dictum sapienti sat est.—Quoted trom 
Terence, earlier in Plautus, Pers., 4, 7, 18. 

518... . It is a man’s faults that make 
him really lovable-—With this saying of 
Goethe cf. Tennyson, ‘ Maud,’ ii., “ faultily 
faultless,’ and Pliny, Ep., 9, 2, 1, ‘‘ nihil 
peccat nisi quod nihil peccat.’’ 

521. Diem perdidi.—The setting of Titus’s 
remark is quite wrongly given. Read 
“Reflection once at dinner of the Emperor 
Titus, on finding that he had done a good 
action to nobody al] the preceding day.”’ 

5244. Dies adimit aegritudinem.—To this 
saying of Terence (quoted) Erasmus, 
‘Adages,’ 2, 5, 5, gives a number of parallels 
Greek and Latin, to which add Menander, 
rivroy iatpds Tov avayKxaiwy Kaxdv xpovos 
coriv. 

526. Dies irae . . . There are complete ver- 
sions by Sylvester (1621 fin.), Crashaw, P. 
Carev. Roscommon and Scott. The Vulgate 
of Zephaniah, 1, 15, has ‘‘ dies irae, dies 
illa. . . dies tubae et clangoris.’’ 

537... . Verum hoc qualubet efficias Cat., 
71, 13. Yet somehow you’ll successful prove. 
—No, but “ You should manage it somehow,” 
4 Jussive subjunctive. 

54da. Alen dixny ere, cat BAGByv BrAaBy. 
Quarrel breeds quarrel, hurt breeds hurt. 
Quoted from Pindar by Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 
\-, 8,99. Cf. Aesch. Agam., 758, 7d dvocees 
Vp <pyov pera pév wAciova TikTel, one impious 

act brings ‘many in its train; and Shelley’s 
Revenge and wrong bring forth their kind.” 





549. Di meliora piis, erroremque hostibus 
illum! Virg. G., iii., 513. give His 
subjects better fortune, and send that error to 
His enemies !—Virgil is describing a distem- 
per of horses, and errorem meant madness, 
and hostibus our enemies. 

551a. Di nos quasi pilas homines habent. 
Plautus, Capt. prol. The gods treat us men 
as balls to play with. Sidney, ‘ Arcad.,’ bk. 
5, ‘‘mankinde . . . are but tenis-balls, tossed 
by the racket of the higher powers.’’ In the 
Earl of Sterling’s ‘ Alexandraean Tragedy ’ 
(1605) Aristotle compares the world to ‘‘a 
tennis court Where fortune doth play states, 
tosse men for balls.’’ Lithgow, ‘ The 
Gushing Teares,’ ‘‘Thus man is ev’ry way 
tost to and fro, Like Tunneise balls, when 
banded, still rebound.’’ Howell, ‘A Poem 
Royal,’ ‘‘So that poor Mortals are so many 
Balls Toss’d some o’er Line, some under 
Fortune’s Walls.’ 

553. Dis aliter. visum.—Seneca, Ep. 98, 
recommends this thought to the bereaved, 
adding that Di melius (quoted above) is 
wiser and nobler, 

558. Cf. John of Salisbury, Metal, 3, 6, 
sicut iuxta Ethicum discipulus prioris est 
posterior dies, ita primus sequentium 
librorum instructorius est. 

559. Discite iustitiam moniti, et non tem- 
nere divos. Virg., Aen., vi., 620. Learn 
justice by the event, and fear the gods.— 
Better: ‘‘ Be warned and learn to do justly, 
and not to slight the gods.” A widespread 
legend of the Middle Ages told how a demon, 
summoned by a holy personage and asked for 
the finest line in Virgil, gave this. 

562. Ais # tpis 7a xaAa.—In the Ep. Ded. 
to Coryat’s ‘ Crudities’ dis kai tpis .. . 

564. Disiecti membra poetae.—Quoted by 
Boswell, 1737 and 176 as Disiectaque.. .’ 

566a. Disputandi pruritus fit - ecclesiae 
scabies. Sir Henry Wotton. The itch of con- 
troversy is the plague of the church. Pepys 
saw Wotton’s stone in Eton chapel, with the 
words ‘‘ Hic iacet primus huius sententiae 
author: Disputandi.. .”’ Hacket has 
‘‘the Itch of Writing makes a _ scabby 
church.”’ 

5668. Dissentire inter se sine odio. To 
disagree without hating one another. 
Augustine gives this as a mark of real friend- 
ship. Coleridge quotes ‘‘ Dulce est inter 
amicos rarissima dissensione condere plurimas 
consentiones’’ from Augustine ‘‘ who said 
more good things than any saint or sinner 
that I ever read in Latin.”’ To disagree now 
and then is a pleasant seasoning to the general 
agreement of friends. 
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573. Divide et impera. — Coke's Inst. | 


should be dated between 1628 and his death 
in 1634. Fuller’s Good Master of a College 
will not use ‘‘ Machiavil’s maxim ‘Divide et 
regnabis.”” Bacon, ‘Of ‘Seditions,’ com- 
mends the method. In Fletcher’s ‘ Purple 
Island,’ 7, st. 65, Sedition beats this motto 
on his shield. _ 

‘B81. Domus ‘amica, domus optima.—The 
reference to Erasmus’ ‘ Adages’ is 3, 3, 38. 

5864. Dormire in utramque aurem. To 
sleep on both ears, i.e. very soundly. This is 
quoted from Julius Pollux, bk. 2, Pliny, 
Ep. 4, 29, Nihil est quod in dexteram aurem 
fiducia mea dormias: There ig no reason for 
going to sleep over the business, trusting to 
me. 

593. Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem. tra- 
hunt:—This seems to be Seneca’s addition to 
his free rendering of Cleanthes’ quatrain. 
Augustine, ‘ Civ. Dei.,’ 5, 8, says the whole 
is Seneca’s own. Lovelacé has ‘a verse 
rendering. 

G. G. L. 
V. R. 


IOLLECTING OF MATCH BOX LABELS. 
—A collecting hobby, which is becoming 
increasingly popular, is that of the accumu- 
lation and arrangement of match box labels. 
This must surely be the successor: of crest col- 
lecting. ‘‘ Labellists’’ enjoy at the moment 
an advantage over ‘‘ cartophilists.”” The 
‘* fag-card ”’ fan finds the source run dry ; the 
manufacturers have ceased to issue new 
series. On the other hand, though the Scan- 
dinavian countries no longer send us familiar 
brands, the Dominions, and Colonies do their 
share and more to ‘‘ give us a light.”” Only 
the other day in a little wayside café, on ask- 
ing ‘for a box of matches, I was handed one 
with ‘The Duel’ on it, ‘‘ Made in India.”’ 

In fact, there is a chance that all kinds of 
unusual labels may now reward the diligent 
searcher. Labellists even have their own 
periodical, a natty little duplicated Label Re- 
view, published from Bristol. 

A super-collector of this kind ‘of ephemera 
has recently died. I refer to Major Patrick 
a Beckett, who over a long life amassed over 
30,000 different sorts of match box labels. The 
Major was a son of Gilbert a Beckett, of 
Punch, He showed his vast collection in pub- 
lic on several occasions, One of the great Eng- 
lish match manufacturing firms is said to 
have a matchless museum of match box labels, 
but personally I have never had the oppor- 
tunity to inspect it. 





Readers’ Queries. 


EMORIAL TO A FISH.—In June, 1883; | 
Naturalists’ Club. 
visited the little Cotswold village of Blockley, — 


the Worcestershire 


then in that county, but now—since 1931— 
in. Gloucestershire. There the members were 
shown a little pond supplied by a perpetual 
spring, and here some domesticated trout are 
kept. A stone beside the spring records the 
death of an old favourite trout, who died 
April 29, 1855, aged twenty years. It would 
be interesting to know if this stone is still 
visible, and also if there is any other known 
imstance of a memorial to a fish? 


Cambridge. FE, A. B. Barnarp. 
ASIS.—The oasis, a fertile spot in. the 
desert.of sand due to springs of water, has 
come into the news of late in the Libyan War. 
What is the explanation of these isolated 
supplies of water, when it is not to be got in 
the neighbourhood for miles? Is it an out- 
crop of water which might appear fairly fre 
quently elsewhere, if it was not buried too 
deep in sand? I suppose that some of these 
oases have been known for many centuries. 
Have any of them disappeared, and how many 
are available in the great desert of the 
Sahara? They seem to be generally associated 
with some of the widely dispersed and im- 

mensely numerous race of palm-trees? 
SENEX. 


YLIPPING THE CHURCH.—I should be 

glad to know of parishes where the 
ancient ceremony of ‘‘ Clipping the church” 
is still performed. - The main feature of the 
custom—which varied in detail in particular 


parishes—was the joining of hands round the , 


sacred building, completely encircling it, 
during the singing of a hymn. The custom 
was usually observed at Rogation or ‘Ascen- 
siontide, and was intended’ to express affection 
for, or devotion to, the parish church. 
At Painswick, Gloucestershire, the’ clipping 
ceremony takes place in September, on the 


Sunday following the Festival of the Nativity: 


of the Blessed Virgin. The custom also 
obtains, I believe, at Prestbury in the same 
county. At Edgmond, Shropshire, the’ cus- 
jtom is performed on St. Peter’s Day, the 
patronal festival. 
ton and Ellesmere, Shropshite, appear ‘t 


have observed the custom in former times, 
. but to have discontinued it. C 
Geratp Morice. | where (I am informed) it still exists. 


Other: parishes 


The parishes of Welling:’ 
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Tankersley, Yorkshire, and Catherington, 
Hants., possibly also, Tipton, Staffordshire. 
G. S. Hewins. 
[A long account of this custom will be found 
at cliii. 265 (Oct. 8, 1927) by Mr. W. G. Wiis 
Warson]. 


ATING GUNPOWDER.—Some fourteen 
years ago the Cambridge University Press 
ublished the travel diary .of Sir Francis 
acheverell Darwin who, in 1808-1810 visited 
Spain and the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Looking through this I chanced on the follow- 
ing incident. On a flat near the summit of 
Olympus the travellers found some shepherds 
with a flock of sheep, and the captain of their 
party ordered one of the sheep to be killed for 
a meal. 

The animal roasted whole was soon eaten by 
our party with the greatest relish. Salt was 
the only luxury wanting; and this was supplied 
by eating gunpowder—the nitre or saltpetre of 
which was very grateful. This circumstance 
surprised the Turks much: they asked if the 
English always ate gunpowder, and if that 
made them so formidable in war. 

I must confess that till now I did not so 
much as know that gunpowder could be eaten. 
Are there any other recorded instances of 
this ? 

C. E. H. 


HE MEMORIAL TO OTHO.—At the con- 
clusion of his life of the emperor Otho 
Plutarch says : 

After they [the soldiers] had interred the 
remains of Otho, they erected a monument over 
them, which neither by its size nor by any 
pomp of epitaph, could excite the least envy. 

have seen it at Brixillum; it was very modest, 
and the inscription only thus 

To the memory of 
MARCUS OTHO. 

Does mention of this memorial occur any- 
where else? How long is it known to have 
been in existence ? 

RHEDECYNIAN. 


URIAL IN FLOWERS.—In the Flixton, 
Lanes, parish registers for the year 1702 
appears this entry :— 
Christopher Horrockes Buried in flowers only 
July 31 Sworne by Hannah Knight before Peter 
rton, Aug. 
Several other entries refer to burial with 
flowers, the last I have seen being 
Elizabeth ye Dr of Ralph Haslam of Carring- 


ton Buryed in flowers only feb. 17 sworn by 
Ralfe Haslam her father, 


this in 1707. 








In 1705 appears ‘“‘in sweet flowers,” 
and again ‘in sweet flowers only.’ All 
these amongst those referring to “ burials 
in woollen”? or ‘‘in accordance with the 
Act ”’ and even ‘‘ not Buryed in any material 
contrary to a late Act for Burying in 
Woollen ’? June 17, 1708. 

Was this burial in flowers only a common 
method? What actually was the method and 
why does the record appear for so few years 
of the early eighteenth century ? 


J. D. Ewart. 


(JISTERCIAN HOUSES: REGULATION 

OF DISTANCE.—It is commonly stated 
that: a ‘Cistercian house should not be built 
within 7 miles of another. Disputes arose 
over breach of this rule, e.g. at Whalley and 
Salley, Byland and Rievaulx. Was this 
regulation a general rule applying to all 
houses, or .a local rule? When was it 
formulated ? 

J. D. Ewart. 


ERRY RIGHTS.—Are there any records of 

rights in ferries being granted to monas- 
teries, particularly with regard to the Mer- 
sey ferries between Liverpool] and Birken- 
head? As there are remains of a large abbey 
not far ‘from the waterside on the Wirral bank 
at Birkenhead, it seemed not unlikely that the 
abbot. or prior may have held jurisdiction 
over this crossing in early times as, I gather, 
the earliest’ of these ferries dates back to 
somewhere about the middle of the twelfth 
century. 

Iam under the impression that the legal 
description of a ferry lays it down that such 
is, in point of fact, a part or parcel of the 
King’s liighway (Via Regia). It would 
appear, therefore, that each and every ferry 
is the property of the Crown, and it would 
be implied that some statutory obligation 
exists compelling such ferry to be main- 
tdined—in practice, however, ferry rights 
seem to have been farmed out. Am I correct ? 

Aan B. ANDERSON. 


“TFUNDRED HOUSES.’’—What is the 

exact origin and meaning of the name 
‘‘ Hundred. House ’’ used in connection with 
certain hostelries in the West Midlands, 
apparently only in rural districts? There is 
a Hundred House inn within 5 miles or so 
of Shifnal: and Bridgnorth, and another— 
the Old Hundred: House Crown—about 7 
miles from Craven Arms, the former in 
the parish of Norton, the latter at Munslow 
under Wenlock Edge, both in Shropshire. 
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The Hundred House Hotel at Great Witley 
(Worcestershire), 9 miles from Kiddermin- 
ster, is another example. 

Has the word here any connection with the 
ancient division of the hundred ? 


Atan B. 


(‘HAMBER MUSIC.—The Puritans dis- 
“approved of chamber music and forbade 
it. Where could I find source material for 
this prohibition? Also, for any opposition to 


it? Was any destruction of musical instru- 
ments ordered ? 


ANDERSON. 


C. T.O. 


REPEATED PUNISHMENT FOR ONE 
OFFENCE.—What is the exact signi- 
ficance of the following sentence from William 
Barlee’s ‘ Concordance of all Written Lawes 
concerning Lords of Mannors...’ (1578): 
56. Yt ys proved that the Kynge or Quene 
maye punishe often and by sondrie meanes even 
for one offence. 

I had thought that the principle that an 
offender could not be punished for the same 
offence twice was established before Eliza- 
bethan days. 

mm A. 3a: Rs 


ILEY ALIAS BOYLE.—William Robert 
Augustus Biley, Barrister at Law, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, was the author of ‘ A Practical 
Treatise on the Law of Charities’ (Saunders 
and Benning, 1837), under the name of 
W. R. A. Boyle. To safeguard his financial 
interests in this book he obtained a Royal 
Warrant, dated March 14, 1839, allowing 
him to continue using the surname of Boyle 
instead of Biley, as he said had been his prac- 
tice since 1833 under the belief that such was 
the original spelling of his family name. 
Under the name of W. R. A. Boyle he later 
published ‘The Inspiration of the Book of 
Daniel’ (Rivingtons, 1863). I should be glad 
of information to help in identifying his 
father, Edward Biley, or of any evidence that 
the name was spelt Boyle earlier than 1833. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
JILLIAM DOWSING.—The deplorable 


activities of this iconoclast belong 
largely to the earlier sixteen-forties. What 
were the terms of the instructions upon which 
he acted and by whom were they put forth? 
There must have been opposition, both on the 
part of some of the ecclesiastical authorities 
and on that of local church people. How was 
thig manifested? Any private letters on the 
subject would be very welcome. 

R. E. F. 





——$—__.., 


HE MIDSHIPMAN IN LITERATURE. 
—I read in ‘ Select Naval Documents ’_ 
edited by H. W. Hodges and E. A. Hughes, 
Cambridge University Press, 1922—that the 
earliest mention of midshipmen is in 1643, 
There are some familiar appearances of mid- 
shipmen in nineteenth-century literature, 
Could anyone mention examples from seven- 
teeth- and eighteenth-century literature? The 
midshipman is, of course, somewhat too 
young to play a very conspicuous part in 

fiction. 

O. R. 


OCKHART’S NOVELS.—Lockhart wrote 
two or three novels. Not having any eye- 
sight to spare I am unwilling to embark on 
them unless assured they are worth it. I 
notice an American correspondent Dr. 
Strout is well acquainted with Lockhart and 
his circle. I wonder if he, or any other 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ would tell me about 
these works, Lockhart was certainly an in- 
teresting man, but I should not have expected 
him to be a good novel-writer. +S 


SACCHARISSA.—1. In a volume published 
in 1819 by Longman, Hurst Rees, Orme 
and Brown, after a ‘ Life and Letters’ of 
Rachel, Lady Russell, appear eleven letters 
from Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunder- 
land, to Halifax, This was Waller’s 
Saccharissa. I should be glad of a biblio- 
graphy of the lady, particularly giving 
account of what letters of her remain and 
where they are best printed. Has anything 
fresh in that way been discovered of late 
years ? z 


“MHE EDITOR OF MADAME DU 
DEFFAND’S LETTERS.’’—Who was 
this? She published the letters in question 
before 1819, when she brought out the letters 
of Lady Russell. Her sex is revealed in a pre- 
fatory letter in the latter book. Were Mme 
du Deffand’s letters published by her in 
French or in translation ? - 


TREATMENT OF AGUE.—Can anyone 
tell me what were the main lines of 
treatment prescribed for ague before the in- 
troduction of, quinine? Were deaths from 
ague frequent? Can one assume that mention 
of ague earlier than the seventeenth century 
—whether quotidian, tertian or quartan— 
always signifies what would now be called 
malaria ? 
O, N. H. 
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Replies. 


“cop ’’ AND ‘‘ GODS ”’ IN A PSALM 
(clxxx. 10). 


As in the case of so many analogical 
references and allegorisations frequent 
in the Sacred Scriptures, the terms 
quent in the Sacred Scriptures, the terms 
“God” and “‘ gods’’ are inadequately dealt 
with, or passed over, by commentators and 
annotators. We are left to work out an in- 
terpretation for ourselves—and perhaps this 
isnot an unmixed disadvantage. In my own 
reading I have always found suggestions and 
explanations given in the ‘ Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges’ to be most helpful. 
They usually state clearly just what is needed. 
A good Concordance is also a great aid and 
saves much time and trouble. 

In neither of the presage with which we 
are concerned iis there any question of 
priority of origin; the Psalmist’s words show 
that he is thinking of priority of dignity 
only. 

In Ps. exxxvili. where we have ‘‘ before 
the gods’ the term ‘‘ god’’, can scarcely be 
taken to refer to the ‘‘princes of the people’, 
assuch an appellation has nothing in Hebrew 
custom to support it, and the Israelitish 
people would be very unlikely to take it in 
that sense. 

Also, such an exaltation and recognition of 
the objects of heathen worship by the inspired 
author would be utterly repugnant to the 
teaching of the Decalogue whose foundation- 
thought was so well known in Israel—‘‘ Thou 
shalt have none other gods but [before] me.”’ 

These having been rejected we can confi- 
dently turn to the remaining interpretation ; 
which had a sanction in the earliest Israel- 
itish scriptures, where individual angels 
were called ‘‘ gods’’ although the circum- 
stances show them to have been only messen- 
gers representing Jehovah to human beings. 
The inspired psalmist, whose message was 
given to him by a divine illumination of a 
mind prepared to receive it, being at liberty 
to select the most: suitable medium of delivery, 
does this in Ps. cxxxviii. by introducing the 
angels, among whom the Lord Jehovah was 
himself included in the early stages. of 
Israel’s religious development. See Gen. xvi. 
7,9. 11, with 13, where the angel is addressed 
by Hagar as ‘‘ Thou art a God that seeth ’’, 
and. xxxi, 11-13, where the angel of Jacob’s 
vision said ‘‘I am the God of Bethel’’, and 








also Exod. iii. 2, 4, 6, cf. ‘Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges ’—‘ Genesis,’ notes 
on the verses named, by Bishop Ryle. The 
psalmist exalts the Lord Jehovah by. attri- 
buting to him in the presence of the whole 
angelic host as witnesses thereof, an infinitely 
higher glory than theirs. The Douay transla- 
tors expressed a similar view by rendering the 
corresponding sentence ‘‘in the presence of 
the angels.”’ 

In Ps. lxxxvi. 8, “‘ Among the gods there 
is none like unto thee”, the same interpreta- 
tion seems to be not unsuitable; but the better 
view is, at least in the opinion of the present 
writer, that the psalmist’s comparison has 
reference to perverted ideas of divinity which 
characterised the worship and beliefs of the 
nations with whom Israel came into contact. 

The concept (formal and abstract) which 
the psalmist has of the God of Israel whose 
distinguishing notes he sums up as absolute 
power, goodwill, and mercy, is placed in com- 
parison with the utterly anthropomorphic 
imagination-products which were entertained 
as deities by the nations. His comparison 
culminates in the concluding sentence of 
verse 10 of this psalm—‘‘ Thou art God 
alone.”’ 

If there is a recognised commentary and 
annotation of the O.T. in use among the Eng- 
lish-speaking Jewish congregations of this 
country it would be helpful in this question, 
and this the more so if it contains a collation 
with ancient Syriac, Chaldaic and Arabic 
versions. 

The Douay version seems to agree with this 
view- since it translates the Vulgate diis 


literally. 
R. B. Hesste. 
[TWOFOLD CHURCH DEDICATIONS 


(clxxx. 98).—In an ordinary parish 
church it was not unknown for the body of 
the church to have one patron and the quire 
another. It is probably to some such con- 
fusion of separately dedicated portions that 
Long Marton in Westmorland, originally 
‘* St. Margaret ”’ alone, owes its present name 
of ‘‘SS. Margaret and James.”’ In like 
manner, Nantwich parish church is some- 
times ascribed to ‘‘ SS. Mary and Nicolas,”’ 
sometimes to ‘‘ SS. Mary and George.’’ Here 
examination shows that ‘‘ St. Nicolas’’ was 
a perfectly independent chapel belonging to a 
hospital of the same name, and that there is 
no adequate authority for introducing this 
name into the dedication of the parish 
church. The church did, however, contain 
within its walls a separate chantry-chapel 





’ 
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dedicated to St. George, and from this circum- 
stance it has been supposed to be dedicated 
to “‘SS. Mary and George’’; but on the 
whole it is probable that Ormerod (‘ History 
of Cheshire’) is right in rejecting the other 
names, and ascribing it to the Virgin alone. 

The name by which Manchester Cathedral 
goes in formal documents is ‘‘ The Church 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, SS. George 
and Denys,’’ and the threefold ascrip- 
tion.is thus accounted for by Randle Holme, 
a Manchester antiquary, who wrote in 1652. 
The parish church was, he tells us, originally 
dedicated to St. Mary alone, but in 1433 
Thomas de la Warre obtained a licence to con- 
vert it into a collegiate church ; and he “ being 
partly a Frenchman and partly an English- 
man,’ dedicated it ‘‘to S. Dionyse, the 
patron of France, and S. George, the patron 
saint of England.”’ 

At Oxford the church of St. George’s in the 
Castle served not only as a college and a 
garrison-chapel, but also at first as a parish 
church. In the thirteenth century the parish, 
exclusive of the castle itself, changed its name 
and is called in charters the parish of St. 
Thomas. Antony Wood implies that a 
church or chapel wag erected in 1142 by the 
canons of Oseney for the parishioners of St. 
‘George’s; when they were temporarily 
deprived of access to the castle, owing to King 
Stephen’s siege of the same during his war 
with the Empress Matilda. This new chapel 
was. dedica to St. Nicolas, and after the 
termination of the siege and the flight of the 
Empress. was closed for a while. hen re- 
opened, or om some subsequent occasion, it 
was re-dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
Wocd also records a tradition that the 
chancel of this, the present church of St. 
Thomas, was dedicated to St. Nicolas; and 
the nave to St. Thomas, who had been a good 
friend to Oseney. But modern research seems 
to show that there were two separate build- 
ings: namely, a chapel of St. Nicolas— 
possibly dating back as far as the three 
months’ siege of 1142—near the great gate of 
Qseney Abbey ; and the present parish church 
of St. Thomas. At Abingdon the church of 
St. Nicolas is just ontside the Abbey gateway. 
If finished between 1187 and 1191, as seems 
likely, the chapel or church of St. Thomas 
may lave been consecrated by the diocesan St. 
Hugh-of Avalon, Bishop of Linco]n—as was 
St. Giles’s church outside the north gate. It 
was appareritly decreed by Henry VIII that 
this parish should bear ‘henceforth the name 
of St. Nicolas instead of St. Thomas: since 


‘€ Thomas & Becket was no saint, but a rebel 








and a traitor,’’ and was considered the great 
patron of the clerical order. From the end 
of the King’s reign until comparatively recent 
years the parish is described in legal docu. 
ments as St. Thomas or St. Nicolas; but it 
seems very doubtful whether the royal com 
mand was obeyed to any great extent. The 
Oxford and Newcastle churches style them- 
selves Thomas the Martyr; but the Salisbury 
church retains the historic form of §t, 
Thomas of Canterbury. At Exeter, as no 
doubt was often the case, the church of 
Thomas the Martyr was changed to that of 
the Apostle; and the martyred primate him- 
self had been born on 21 Dec., the feast 
of Thomas the Apostle. Henry Tudor had 
a peculiar hatred of the most popular of Eng- 
lish saints, whose shrine he destroyed and 
whom he regarded as an insolent bishop in 
rebellion against his ancestor the second 
Henry. He even saddled him with the sur 
name of Becket for all time; who, if he had 
any. surname, seems to have been originally 
known as Thomas of London. Henry's 
favourite dedications appear to have been 
those to the Holy Trinity, Christ, and the 
B.V.M. And one wonders whether the hasty 
and avaricious King ever recollected that 
Thomas himself had in 1162 introduced into 
England, aecording to Gervase of Canterbury, 
the festival in honour of the Holy Trinity; 
and that Pope John XXII had only in 1334 
ordered its general observance on the octave 
of Whit-Sunday. Thomas had sung his. first 
Mass in the chapel of the Holy Trinity, and 
in the later chapel on the same site he was 
afterwards enshrined. 
A, R. Baytey. 


E STATURE OF QUEENS (clxxx. 
100).—I should think that no exact 
meastirement of the stature of royal ladies is 
obtainable. A perusal of the ‘ D.N.B.’ gives 
the following results—such as they are! 
Margaret of Anjou at fifteen, on her 
arrival in England, was a good-looking, well- 
grown (“ speeie et forma prestans,”’ Basin) 
and precocious girl. On tapestry at Coventry 
(figured by Shaw, ‘ Dresses & Decorations 
of the Middle Ages,’ ii., 47) she is depicted as 
‘a tall stately woman, with somewhat of a 
masculine face.” But there is no reason for 
believing that this is anything but a conven 
tional representation. ' 
Michiel, the Venetian ambassador, wrote 0 
Mary I (Tudor) in 1557 thus: 
She is of low stature, but ‘has no deformity. 


in any part of her person. She is thin and 
delicate ... Her 


features are well formed, and 
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her looks of a grave and sedate cast. Her eyes 
are 80 piercing as to command not only respect 
but'awe from those on whom she casts them; 
yet she is very near-sighted, being unable to 
read; or do anything else without placing her 
eyes quite close to the object. Her voice is 
deep-toned and rather masculine so that when 
she speaks she is heard some distance off. 


‘The great Elizabeth was a little over middle 
height: in her own words ‘‘ neither high nor 
Jow,”. but she wore monstrous heels when in 
full dress. 

We know from her many portraits and 
statues that Henrietta Maria was of low 
stature: somewhat less in height than 
Charles I, who was 5} feet. On 22 Nov. 1660 
Samuel Pepys and his wife went to the Queen- 
mother’s ‘presence-chamber at Whitehall, 
where he saw : ‘* The Queen.a very little plain 
od woman, and nothing more in her presence 
in any respect nor garb than any ordiary 
woman.’’ Miss Agnes Strickland in a note 
explains that ‘‘ by the word plain he means 
plainly dressed, and without assumption of 
mien or manner.’’ She always wore mourn- 
ing after the decollation of King Charles. 

Catherine of Braganza in person was of 
low stature ‘‘ somewhat taller than his 
majesty}s mother ’’ (Maynard to Nicholas) ; 
and‘Pepys in 1662 heard that she “‘ is a most 
pretty woman.’’ But her nose and mouth left 
something to be desired. Charles II was 
6 ft. 2 ins. in height, and admirably pro- 
portioned. 

Lord Peterborough describes the appear- 
ance of Mary Beatrice of Modena at the time 
of her marriage. She was only fifteen years 
old ‘‘tall and admirably shaped, her Com- 
plexion was of the last fairness, her Hair 
black as jet, so were her Eyebrows and Eyes.’ 
And. Mme de Sévigné describes her on the 
occasion of her arrival at St. Germains in 
1689, as thin, with fine dark eyes, a pale com- 
plexion, a mouth with fine teeth, a good 
figure. very self-possessed and pleasing. 

. Victoria was unusually short in stature— 


below 5 ft. (Sir Sidney Lee). 
A. R. Baytey. 


E APOSTLES AND THE CREED 
(elxxx. 119).—Mr. G. McN. Rushforth 
in his ‘ Medieval Christian Imagery ’ (1936), 
p. 141, wrote as follows :— ; 
A. tradition that the Creed was the joint 
work of the apostles is mentioned about a.p. 400, 
but the idea that each apostle contributed an 
article first appears in a. sermon ascribed to St. 
ugustine, but, probably not older than the 


sixth’ century, which-says that at Pentecost the 
‘eomposed the creed which bears their 





name, and the clauses assigned to each follow. 
[The Benedictine editors printed it among the 
spurious works, -Augustini Opera (Venice, 
1731), vol. v. p. 2, col, 394; Migne, P.L. xxxix. 
2189. cp. Kiinstle, i. 181; H. Thurston in the 
Cath. Ene. i. 629; etc.]. St, Paul, of course, 
does not appear. The oldest surviving examples 
in art of the apostles holding scrolls inscribed 
with their creed sentences are found in wall- 
paintings (tenth and eleventh centuries) of 
churches on the island of Reichenau [Kiinstle, 
i. 182, mentions Oberzell and Niedverzell]. From 
the thirteenth century they are found in the 
glass of French cathedrals [see MAle, iii. 259ff.], 
and in the fifteenth century a Creed window 
was a common subject in English churches. 


A, R. Bay ey. 


REEK ACCENTS (clxxx. 135).—Your cor- 
respondent RHEDECYNIAN’S curiosity as to 
the value of the Greek accents I should be 
able to satisfy having spent some sixty. years | 
off and on in trying to find a solution of the 
problem, experimenting on different theories, 
and translating the results obtained into cor- 
respondingly rhythmical English, but never 
without some hitch or other until I, some five 
years ago, hit upon what I believe to be the 
truth. 

The rhythm of a Greek sentence ‘for the 
most part was determined by stressing the 
accented syllables as in English. Accent is a 
matter of combining two things, of stressing 
a particular vowel in a word, and, at the same 
time, in the case of an acute or a circumflex 
accent, raising the voice on it too. But (and 
this is an all-important fact) whenever the 
smoothness of this rhythm would have been 
spoilt by stressing the vowel, the Greek, while 
he still raised his voice on that vowel, allowed 
the stress and emphasis to fall on whichever 
other vowel in the word would allow ‘the 
rhythm to proceed unimpeded and _pre- 


serve the even flow of the same. A 
sort of compromise, in fact, ensued be- 
tween rhythm and metre. It should at the 


same time be remembered that- when . a 
grave or circumflex accent fell on the 
last syllable of a word (unless the word 
in question came at the end of a clause or a’ 
sentence), then, wherever the rhythm re- 
quired it, the accent would be moyed instead 
to one or two syllables back, much as our Eng- . 
lish word “ally” has since the last war 
become permanently “ ally.’’ On reading a 
Greek paragraph on this method a most in- 
teresting fact comes to light, differentiating 
ancient Greek from modern English com-. 
pletely. In a modern English sentence -com- 
posed of several clauses, you may find a clause 
containing four beats followed by one with 
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three beats, and this again by one with five 
beats, and this again by one with three, and 
so on and so on indefinitely. Not s0 in Greek ; 
on the contrary. Here there will be a regular 
succession of clauses containing four accents 


mostly, occasionally varied by one or two with: 


three, but always with the regular rhythm of 
musie. Translate the result into correspond- 
ing English and you have got a thing of 
beauty. Besides some other attempts, I have 
done Demosthenes so, and the outcome has 
been the orator as he was, still sure to stir 
any reader or hearer, and making all other 
published versions the merest travesty of him. 


O. T. HoLianp. 


Bournemouth, 


It would indeed be interesting to learn that 
the present-day instance, cited by RHEDE- 
CYNIAN, Of a deliberate disuse-of the three 
post-classical Greek symbols for the accent is 
symptomatic. If it is, then Professor Henry 
W. Chandler (1828-1889) might have cared to 
see the day. In his own day, he seems to have 
thought that English scholars were for long 
to prove incapable of such a lapse, as is clear 
from the first paragraph of the preface to his 
book, ‘A Practical Introduction to Greek 
Accentuation ’ (Oxford, 1864). 


The greatest scholars have sanctioned the 
practice of accenting Greek by their example, 
a few have enforced it by their precept, but it 
is to be regretted that none have condescended 
to justify it by sound and conclusive reasons. 
Porson, as is well known, in language more 
vigorous than polite, denoumces those who 
valued such matters less highly than he did 
himself; but none who can distinguish between 
assertion and proof will attach much import- 
ance .to the bare word even of a critic so 
illustrious as Porson, while they may possibly 
suspect that his vehemence, though caused in 
part by zeal for this curious bramch of know- 
ledge, is attributable in some degree to his 
contempt for Wakefield, who happened to enter- 
tain a different opinion from his own. Whether 
a skilful ‘advocate could convince, I do not say 
a mere verbal scholar, for that would be easy, 
but a man of sense, that a knowledge of the 
subject is worth the time and trouble which 
must be expended to acquire it, may or may 
not be doubtful, but it is certain that for the 
present all ‘who pretend to a critical knowledge 
of the Greek language must yield perforce to 
a tyranndus custom, or refusing to do so, must 
expect to he. rebuked for their ignorance by 
those who are unable to see the absurdity of 
perpetuating in writing a something to which 
they never attained in reading, and who persist 
in ornamenting their Greek with three small 
scratches,,the very meaning of which is doubt- 
ful and perhaps. unknown. 


At: fifty-three, when he came to issue the 





—.., 


second edition of his work, Chandler regretted 
“the necessity of turning once again to ap 
insipid subject long since thrown aside and 
forgotten,”’ and the last paragraph of the 
1881 preface begins: 


In bidding a last farewell to a subject in 
which I never took more than a languid jp. 
terest, I may be permitted to say that in 
England, at all events, every man will accent 
his Greek properly who wishes to stand well 
with the world. He whose accents are ir. 
reproachable may indeed be no better than a 
heathen, but concerning that man who mis. 
places them, or worse still, altogether omits 
them, damaging inferences will certainly be 
drawn, and in most instances with justice, Un. 
questionably the shortest way to learn how to 
affix them correctly is to pronounce according 
to accent, as nearly all Englishmen did till 
comparatively recent times. There is, to be 
sure, the great difficulty of preserving quantity; 
but perhaps, if our ears and lips were a little 
better traimed than they are, the difficulty 
might not be insuperable. Whether the art of 
accenting Greek can be learnt by rules may 
indeed be doubted. 


From Chandler it may be profitable to turn 
merely to glimpse the subject through the 
eyes of an authority with views remote from 
his. J. Vendryes, in the Avant-propos to his 
‘Traité d’accentuation grecque’ (Paris, 
1904), remarks: 

Il est impossible de comprendre l’accentuation 
grecque sans remonter & ses origines, et le grec 
lui-méme ne fournit & ce sujet que des 
renseignements insuffisants, Seule, la gram- 
maire comparée des langues indo-européennes 
permet de compléter la grammaire historique 
du grec en prolongeant le champ de _ ses 
investigations au dela des limites de histoire, 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ADRIAN SARAVIA (clxxx, 119).—The 
enquiry by P. P. D. N. comes at a very 
opportune moment, as the ‘‘ further informa- 
tion ’’ he asks for of this divine, one of the 
translators of the Bible, is provided by the 
Rev. C. F. Russell in his ‘ History of King 
Edward VI School, Southampton,’ privately 
printed for him by the Cambridge University 
Press and issued only a month or two ago. 
‘‘ Adrian & Saravia’’ has a chapter all to 
himself, for he was Headmaster of the School 
from about 1571 to 1578: Mr. Russell, now 
Headmaster of the Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Crosby, near Liverpool, held the same office 
from 1918 to 1929, and during that period 
began to collect material for his history. He 
continued his task after appointment to his 
present office, and his volume rep 
nearly twenty years of close enquiry. The 
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actual school records being so scanty, Mr. 
Russell conceived the idea of constructing his 
history according to a rather novel scheme, 
making it mainly a biographical account of 
the principal persons connected with the 
School since its foundation, told as a con- 
tinuous narrative in which all such institu- 
tional records as could be traced fall into their 
proper place in relation to the lives of the 
masters, the patrons and the pupils, A con- 
siderable number of these persons, like 
Saravia himeelf, have some claim to emi- 
nence, with the result that the book acquires 
a much wider interest than the usual school 
history, especially as Mr. Russell has delved 
deeply and discovered new information about 
many of his subjects. Now is a time when 
such books are apt to miss the eyes of those 
to whom they would be of interest, so I 
should like to draw attention to Mr. Russell’s 
history, which certainly should be in every 
reference library in this country and America. 
To me the most interesting chapter is that 
devoted to Dr. Johnson’s friend, Thomas Law- 
rence, the eminent physician, who was a 
pupil at Southampton for about three years. 

As regards Saravia I can add one refer- 
ence to those cited by Mr. Russell. From Mr. 
Walter N. Landor’s ‘ Staffordshire Incum- 
bents, 1530-1680’ (William Salt Archaeologi- 
eal Society, ‘ Staffordshire Cellections,’ New 
Series, vol, xviii. [1915], pp. 276 and 278) we 
obtain accurate particulars of his conexion 
with the parish of Tatenhill, Following on 
the death of Thomas Pegge at the end of 1587, 
Saravia was appointed to the rectory on 17 
Feb., 1587/8, and had a child born there in 
the same year. In 1596, by which time he 
had, as Mr. Russell tells us, become a D.D. 
of Oxford, a Prebendary of Gloucester, and 
a Canon of Canterbury, he resigned from 
Tatenhill, his successor, Brute Barrington, 
afterwards Bishop of Derry, being appointed 
on 6 March, 1595/6. Mr. Russell gives the 
date of Saravia’s appointment to the rectory 
of Lewisham, Kent, as in 1595, and to a 
canonry of Canterbury as on 6 Dec., 1595. 
The exact date of the Lewisham appointment, 
if obtainable from the Canterbury records, 
would help to clear up the slight chronologi- 
eal confusion—probably caused by the 
“double date’’—in Saravia’s career at this 
time. 

Mr. Russell shows that Saravia was dis- 
missed from his professorship of Theology at 
Leyden University on 2 Nov., 1587, his ban- 
ishment from the town following on 13 Jan., 
1587/8. It seems very remarkable that with- 
in five weeks of this latter date he should be 





appointed to the remote English living of 
Tatenhill: his friends over here must have 
furthered his interests with surprising 
alacrity. 

Saravia, Mr. Russell says, had a large 
family, including two sons, Thomas and 
Adrian, who were educated at the University 
of Leyden, but whether any descendants exist 
does not appear. ‘Possibly his children settled 
on the continent, as they had no English 
blood in them, and left descendants there. 

ALEYN LYELL Reape. 

Treleaven House, Blundellsands. 


HE PIANO IN ENGLAND (clxxx. 62, 
120, 142).—Your querist about the square 
piano has elicited from Mr. W. Jaccarp—at 
the second reference—an entire history of 
keyboard instruments; and while this may 
not be directly pertinent to the square piano 
his facts, in themselves, appear to need some 
qualification. 

He says that the first keyed instrument was 
the tamboura. But if a keyed instrument be 
an instrument with keys this is not the case. 
The tamboura was a type of lute, and some- 
times had a fretted fingerboard; a keyboard 
it could never, by its nature, possess, 

Mr. Jacearp then refers to an eighth- 
century organ with keys, and also states that 
Guido invented the first organ keyboard. As 
Guido was born around a.p. 990 it is difficult 
to see how the first statement can be valid, 
and I know of no evidence for so early a key- 
board attached to a pneumatic organ. Guido 
is considered to have popularised the stave, 
but it would be informative to know Mr. 
JaGGcarp’s authority for fathering the key- 
board upon him. 

The Hydraulus (the Roman organ, in 
which the wind pressure was maintained by a 
water-seal in a type of miniature ‘* gaso- 
meter ’’) which was invented around 300 B.c., 
certainly had a finger keyboard by a.p. 200, 
as a model of that date exists; but this 
‘** profane ’’ instrument became obsolete in 
the Christian era. 

The all-pneumatic organ of the Christian 
Church did not acquire keys for many years, 
and I know of no example earlier than 
Magdeburg Cathedral in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Even these were only iron levers to 
thump with the fists of the organist, or 
pulsator organum., 

Pedals first appeared at Halberstadt 
Cathedral im 1361 and the authority is 
Praetorius’ Syntagma Musicum. The 
arrangement was the modern chromatic one. 
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Mr, Jaccarp is therefore incorrect in placing 
the invention of pedals so late as.1470. 

He then proceeds to stringed keyboard in- 
struments, and places their invention at 1300. 
This’ date is almost impossible as _ wire- 
drawing was not invented until 1351. The 
clavicytherium, which Mr. JaGGarD men- 
tions as the first stringed keyboard, is, in 
fact, an upright harpsichord, and the earliest 
example is that in the Donaldson collection, 
which is put at 1499. Can Mr. Jaccarp 
quote any earlier literary evidence? 

In point of fact, the earliest reference to the 

sclavichord and the harpsichord family 
appears in Ebernhard Cersne’s ‘ Rules of the 
Minnesingers,’ writen in 1404, and this must 
have been soon after the invention of both. 
Jean de Muris, writing in 1323, mentions 
neither. The ‘Wunderbuch’ of 1440 gives 
actual illustrations of the Clavicordium and 
Clavicymbalum and the oldest full-blown 
harpsichord is probably the 1521 example in 
the South Kensington Museum. It is there- 
fore incorrect to place the invention of the 
clavichord so late as 1484, or the harpsichord 
and spinet in the later sixteenth century. * 

Mr, JaGcarD next proceeds to say that the 
pianoforte was invented by Cristofali in 1710. 
The correct spelling, as signed by the maker 
himself, is Christofori, and Maffei reports 
seeing a pianoforte by him in 1709. 

Mr. Jaccarp refers to a lyrichord and a 
piano-quatuor. Would he please indicate 
what these things are? 

As to the popularisation of the piano in 
England, there is little doubt that this was 
started by Zumpe, who introduced his square 
pianos into this country in 1761, and the 
growing demand moved Broadwoods to 
market a ‘‘square’’ instrument from. 1773 
onwards. It is therefore apparent that Sir 
Amprose Heat has supplied the correct 
answer to your original querist. It is, how- 
ever, an interesting sidelight that Jane 
Austen—most illuminating portrayer of the 
fashionable classes—always refers to the 
harpsichord in her pre-1800 juvenilia, while 
in her mature works of 10-20 years later, she 
always speaks of the pianoforte. Clementi 
was, nevertheless, still manufacturing harpsi- 
chords up to 1802. 

Crecrt CLUTTON. 


HE EARL OF NORTHAMPTON, 1611 
(clxxx. 53).—This must be Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, 1540-1614, son of the 
Earl of Surrey., He died unmarried, and his 
title died with him, to be revived in a later 





—— 
creation. He was in 1611 Lord Privy Seq] 
and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports hence 
no doubt his interest in the affairs of Bye. 


E, G. W. 
Henry Howard (1540-1614) was 
Earl of Northampton 1604; Dard Privy fat 
1608. He built Northumberland . House, 
‘“ The most learned nobleman of his day” 
(‘ D.N.B. *). 
B. H, N. 


EMPLE  CHEVALLIER (1794-1873) 
ASTRONOMER (clxxx. 153).—He wa 
the eldest son of Rev. Temple Fiske Chevallier 
(d, 24 Oct., 1816, Gent. Mag. 1816, ii, 470) 
rector of Badingham, Suffolk. The astrono. 
mer was born at Badingham 19 Oct., 1794 
and had a distinguished career: He was 2nd 
Wrangler in 1817; Hulsean lecturer 1826-7: 
Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Durham, 1835-7; the author of eighteen 
papers in the Journal of the Astronomical 
Society. He married Catherine, daughter of 
Charles Apthorpe Wheelwright. He died at 
his son-in-law’s house, the Vicarage, Harrow 
Weald, 4 Nov., 1873. See Monthly Notes of 
the Astron, Soc., xxxiv, pp. 137-39. 

The Chevallier family came originally from 
the Channel Islands. The first Temple 
Chevallier came to Suffolk from Jersey more 
than two hundred years ago and died unmar 
ried about 1725. His cousin Clement 
followed him and settled where the family 
has always lived at Aspall, close to the 
ancient town of Debenham, 

Badingham, where the. astronomer was 
born, is in that area of Suffolk which the 
Chevalliers have made their own, planting 
orchards extensively and making cider. 

Temple Chevallier, the astronomer’s life is 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ vol. x, pp. 215-6, and als 
that of his younger brother, John Chevallier, 
M.D., as agriculturist as well as a parson 
and doctor. _John Chevallier died 14 Aug, 
1846. The late Lord Kitchener’s mother was 
a daughter (Frances Ann) of: the above 
named John Chevallier. Lord Kitchener 
elected to be known as Lord Kitchener “oi 
Aspall ”’ as well as “‘ of Khartoum.” Ther 
is a mosaic tablet in Aspall Church to Lord 
Kitchener, 

A recent book, ‘ Reminiscences of Countt! 
Life,’ 1939, by James George Cornish, edited 
by Vaughan Cornish, his brother, contails 
many delightful recollections of Aspall 
Debenham and the Chevallier family. Mr 
Cornish’s father was Vicar of Debenham 
from 1860: to 1883, and Mr. J. G. Cornish 
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and Mr. Vaughan Cornish spent their boy- 
hood there and knew the Chevalliers inti- 
mately. Pages 52-56 of Cornish’s book are 
packed with items of great interest about the 
Chevalliers. John Barrington Chevallier 
appears in Stapylton’s Eton List of 1871. 
He was a famous athlete. A pedigree of the 
Chevallier family appears in Howard’s 
‘ Visitations of England and Wales,’ vol. xx. 
See also the current ‘ Who’s Who?’ 


A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W. 


In reply to enquirer FE. F. M., there is a 
full pedigree of above, dating from the Rev. 
Temple Chevallier (b. 1731, d, 1804) who 
married Mary Fiske—in the ‘ Fiske Family 
Papers’ published in 1902. A copy of which 
I have. 

Artuur E, Jackson. 


po TRAORDIN ARY DEATHS RE- 
CORDED ON GRAVESTONES (clxxx. 
li, 51, 88).—In the churchyard of Abben- 
hall, Glos., is a tombstone inscribed :— 


In Memory of 
John, son of Thomas and Jane Yen 

He died August 29th 1777, aged 19 years. 
As | was riding on the road, not knowing what 
was coming 
A bull that was logger’d and pursued after me 
came a-running. 
He with his logger did me strike, he being 
sore offended 
I fromty my horse was forced to fall, and thus 
my days were ended. 


W. Marston Acres. 
Wedmore, Somerset, 


In Patcham Churchyard (Sussex) there 
*was some years since a gravestone with much- 
worn inscription, reading :— 

Sacred to the Memory of 
DantEL ScALEs, 
Who was unfortunately shot, on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 7, 1796. 

Alas! Swift flew the fatal lead, 

Which pierced through the young man’s head. 

He instantly fell, resigned his breath, 

And closed his languid eyes in death, 

And you who to this stone draw near, 

Oh! pray let fall the pitying tear. 

From this sad instance may we all 

Prepare to meet Jehovah’s call. 

It is said that this tragedy occurred when 
a gang of smugglers on the way from Brigh- 
ton, heavily burdened, were met by excisemen 
and soldiers, with whom there was a fight, 
es in one of the smugglers being fatally 
snot, 


An account appears in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 





Days’ (1881) of the tragic death of a young 
couple on Lord Harcourt’s estate at Stanton 
Harcourt (about 9 miles from Oxford), com- 
memorated by this inscription prepared, at 
the peer’s request, by Pope: 
Near this place lie the bodies of 
Joun Hewir and Saran Drew, 

An industrious young man and virtuous young 
woman of this Parish, who, being at harvest 
work (with several others), Were in one in- 
—_ killed by lightning, The last day of July, 


How many people know that a King of 
Corsica died and was buried in London? In 
St. Anne’s churchyard, Westminster, there 
used to be this inscription, of which Horace 
Walpole was the author :— 

Near this | eon is interred 
Tueopore, Kine or Corsica, 

Who Died in this Parish, 
December 11, 1756, 
Immediately after leaving 
The King’s Bench Prison, 

By the Benefit of the Act of Insolvency; 
In consequence of which 
He Registered the Kingdom of Corsica 
For the Use of his Creditors. 

The tragic history of Theodore von Neuhoff, 
son of a Westphalian nobleman, has long 
been forgotten; after serving in the French 
Army he led an adventurous life, joined the 
Corsicatis in their struggle to free themselves 
from the Genoese, and was made their King 
in 1736. His reign was brief, and after 
appealing in vain to several nations for help, 
he left Corsica, but made two attempts to 
regain his position, without success. In 1742 
he came to London, but through monetary 
difficulties was put into a debtors’ prison and 
spent several years there before Horace Wal- 
pole and others secured his release. 

The January number of the National 
Geographical Magazine (Washington, U.S.A.) 
has an interesting and well-illustrated his- 
torical article on the City of Winchester, 
including the photo of an old tombstone com- 
memorating a militiaman who died in 1764 
‘‘of a violent fever contracted by drinking 
small beer when hot,’’ but a little lower down 
on the inscription this is referred to as 
‘drinking cold small beer,’’ and that is fol- 
lowed by the warning “‘ when yere hot drink 
strong or none at all.”’ 


G. M. 
UERIES FROM SCOTT’S {QUENTIN 
DURWARD’ (clxxx, 135).—No. 5. 


‘The Miiseries of Enforced Marriage ’. (1608) 
was written by George Wilkins. Wilkins, 
also in 1608, published a novel entitled ‘ The 
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Painfull Adventures of Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre,’ which is a Shakespearean. source-book. 
2 (c). The Grand Seignior was the Sultan 
of Turkey. 
Str. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


ORD FOR MONEY: ‘“ THE BLUNT” 
(clxxx. 137, 178).—Farmer and Henley’s 
‘Slang and its Analogues’ gives three 
suggested derivations for ‘‘ The Blunt.”’ 
1. From blond = sandy or golden colour. 
2. In allusion to the blunt rim of coins. 
3. From Mr. John Blunt, Chairman of the 
South Sea Bubble. 
The list of instances given ranges from 1714 
to 1882. The widest use of this word was, I 
should say, in Regency days and it occurs 
in ‘Tom and Jerry.’ 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


RAFFITI AND MASONS’ SKETCHES 
(clxxx. 8, 49, 66).—There are many 
interesting graffiti on the walls of Stevenage 
Church, Herts. These include figures, 
designs, inscriptions, and masons’ marks. A 
full description of these graffiti by Mr. K. L. 
Hine appeared in the Stevenage Parish 
Magazine for October 1917. 


W. Marston AcrEs. 


WAR COMMENT ON SPITTING 

(clxxx. 9).—After reading these com- 
ments of T. C. C, I wonder if part of the sig- 
nificance of this was not overlooked. It is 
generally true, I believe, that it is impossible 
for a person to spit if he is in any fear or 
panic, and it seems not unlikely that the Ger- 
man aviator spat not only to indicate his con- 
tempt and hatred for his captors, but also 
to demonstrate his sang-froid. He, natur- 
ally, would take a German way in which to 
do this. 


Atrrep E. HamItu. 


THE LAST OF THE HANSOM CABS 
(clxxx. 2, 49, 65, 102).—It may interest 
your readers to know that there are two or 
three hansom cabs still at the entrance of Cen- 
tral Park in New York, where they pick up 
infrequent fares. These appear to be people 
enjoying the novelty of the antique or, occa- 
sionally, more sentimental people who enjoy 
the privacy. 
Atrrep KE. HaMitt. 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


HE SWASTIKA (clxxix. 443). — This 
very ancient symbol, of widespread use 
among the ancient peoples in India, China, 
Greece, America, etc., probably is related to 








the triskelis, which is also widespread, by 
perhaps a little less common. In the case of 
Sicily the triskelis is especially appropriate 
to the three-cornered island. On the gix. 
teenth-century map which shows it by the 
Isle of Man with the word Dricam, the word 
is probably for “‘ Drei Kamm”? (three cog) 
and descriptive of the symbol itself. 


T. O. Massorz, 


MARIHUANA (clxxix. 444; clxxx. 16, 30, 

87).—This drug occasionally grows near 
New York City, and hence is sometimes used 
here, The popular name for the plant is “loco 


weed ”’; for the cigarette made from it, a 
reefer’; for the seller thereof, a “‘ reefer. 
man.” 


T. O. M. 


WHALEBONES IN CHURCH (elxxx. 
124).—I seem to remember seeing one in 
the church of Mountnessing, between Brent- 
wood and Chelmsford, or was it the jaw of an 
elephant ? 
A. B. 


ASOMETERS FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 
(clxxx. 119).—There was one at Stowe 
during the occupancy of the third and last 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos and the 
Comte de Paris. This has since been removed. 
There is still one, however, I believe, on the 
adjoining Tile House Estate in the parish of 
Lillingstone Dayrell (Bucks), the seat of the 
Robarts family, 
: A. 


HYINE WOOD (clxxx. 28, 66, 86, 155).— 
I am most grateful for Mr. Perctvat- 
Kaye’s article, which I have carefully filed 
for future reference, but my “slight error” 
was copied from Professor Weekley’s 
‘ Etymological Dictionary ’ after reference to 
Dr. William Smith’s ‘Dictionary of the 
Bible,’ which says categorically: ‘‘ Algum 
or Almug trees: there can be no question that 
these words are identical ’’; and adds that 
‘‘Celsius (Hierob. i, 173) enumerates no 
fewer than fifteen different trees each with 
some claim to represent the ‘almug’ of 
Scripture.”’ 
Epwarp J. G., Forse. 


Sr. ENDELLION  (clxxix. . 423, 465; 

elxxx. 12, 63, 160).—In ‘ Cornwall: 
The Land of the Gods’ (Jordans, Truro) by 
Dr. Dexter—the author states—The Feast of 
St. Endelienta, the patron saint of Endellion, 
a sea-board parish in North Cornwall, is on 
Ascension Day. Further information 1s 
given, and it is added that 
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“ $t.” Endelienta seems nought but the much- 4 
upted name of a sea god. She never existed, 

ceaat we call the conception of a medieval The Library. 
brain an “ existence.” —— Salah AWOKE cc 

author further recommends the Nor thamptonshire County Elections and 
‘Cornish Church Guide,’ 1926, which con- Electioneering 1695-1832, By Eric G. 
tains a history by C. Henderson, Fellow of Forrester. (Oxford University Press. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, that embodies 10s. net.) 
much information not to be found elsewhere. HIS book is a member of the Oxford 


Wa. Poot. 


HE NUTMEG STATE (celxxiii. 442; 
elxxiv. 15, 51).—The clever, questionably 
honest, Yankee trader was an object of both 
curiosity and fear to the rural] section of the 
southern United States in the early days. 
His speciality was ersatz articles dressed up 
to look attractive. Says the Yadkin Journal 
(North Carolina) for Nov. 24, 1829, ‘‘ Look 
out for wooden nutmegs, cast-iron axes, and 
horn razors.” The Tarborough Free Press 
(North Carolina) for Nov. 12, 1842, calls 
Connecticut the ‘‘ nutmeg state.’’ Apparently 
there was a tradition of the Yankee trader 
palming off cleverly shaped wooden blocks in 
lieu of the spice, The late Heywood Broun 
called his newspaper ‘‘ The Nutmeg.’’ Another 
speciality of the Yankees was the ornate- 
looking but inferior clock. On that tradition 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton took as his pen- 
name ‘‘ Sam Slick, the Clock-Maker.”’ 


ARLIAMENT CLOCKS (clxxx. 45, 103, 

139).—Punctuality in long distance travel 
by mail and stage coach along the Great 
North Road was of supreme . importance. 
William C. Boswell, ‘ Along the Great North 
Road’ (Jarrolds), p. 157, writes, with refer- 
ence to the Golden Fleece Inn at Thirsk 
(Yorks. ) : — 

One of the somewhat rare coaching, or act 
of Parliament clocks is still in the hall, a 
reminder of the law’s demands when travelling 
by coach was customary. 

The yard of the Golden Fleece had stabling 
for sixty horses, and appears to have staged 
the crack vehicles plying between the English 
and Scottish capitals, 218 miles from London, 
a little more than midway. George Walker, 
‘Haste Post Haste’ (Harrap), p. 212, in a 
chapter on the mail coach, observes : 

When the mail passed through some town on 
a frequented route there were always crowds 
in the streets to see the horses changed and the 


coach gallop on again; they ran so punctually 


that the villagers set their clocks by the passing | 


of the mail. 
Aan B. ANDERSON. 


Historical Series. Elections and elec- 
tioneering during the 140 years or so with 
which it is concerned make, as it were, a 
bridge between social and political history. In 
Northamptonshire the social side is in itself 
full and varied and so more thoroughly 
representative than in many counties. A 
large county, much of the land was owned by 
peers; yet the local gentry, who sent the 
Knights of the Shire to Parliament, both in 
virtue of their acres and in virtue of tradition 
were strong enough mostly to hold their own. 
The Ishams of Lamport and the Cartwrights 
of Aynhoe were but outstanding members of a 
body of squires who sturdily and proudly 
vindicated an old, well-settled independence. 
The material for this piece of work is largely 
drawn from the papers of the two families 
mentioned along with MSS. belonging to 
Knightley and Althorp: ‘“‘ personal and 
business letters, ‘ election books,’ committee 
notes, persona] rough draughts and memor- 
anda, bundles of bills, account and poll 
books.’”” The co-ordination of so much 
material and its presentation in readable 
form must have been a somewhat heavy task. 
It has been well performed. 

The long partnership of Sir Justinian 
Isham and Thomas Cartwright which ended 
with the death of Isham in 1730 forms the 
great feature of the earlier third of the period. 
The by-election in 1748, occasioned by the 
death of Thomas Cartwright, furnishes the 
most stirring chapter. The ‘forty-five had 
given the opponents of the Tories handles 
against them ; aristocratic supporters on each 
side exerted themselves with vigour, for the 
moment was one of some political vivacity ; 
the end of the contest was a narrow Tory vic- 
tory interesting on several counts but perhaps 
especially as showing the tenacity and the 
strength—even against ‘‘ influence’? from 
very high places—of the Northamptonshire 
squirearchy. With different issues at stake, 
more personages on the field, one gathers also 
with methods somewhat elaborated, and cer- 
tainly with records of all kinds even more 





abundant, there was another lively election in 
1806. Here the interest is centred in Lord 
Althorp as candidate. Was he, heir to Earl 
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Spencer, to be permitted to encroach on the 
true county representation; as son of .a 
Cabinet Minister and himself a Lord of the 
Treasury was he to be allowed—in addition 
to the “‘ influence’? which everyone accepted 
—to exert the pressure of office and of money, 
and to disturb, what was a traditional object 
to the local gentry, the ‘‘ peace of the 
county ’’? We get a good picture of the 
activity—the canvassing, the arguments, the 
letters and visits and squibs—by which the 
nomination was supported or opposed. 
Althorp’s supporters won the day: he was 
returned at the top of the poll. 

From the point of view of general history 
the shifting about between Tories and Whigs 
is the most interesting feature of the times 
illustrated here. 

Party government develops steadily as a 
political form and, as seen in the business of 
elections, increases in animosities, rivalries of 
‘influence,’ ingenuity in thrusts at 
opponents, expenditure of money and that 
peculiar turbulence with which both litera- 
ture and history have made us generally 
familiar. It is very useful to see the working 
of the system within a defined area somewhat 
remote from the central government, and put 
before us in a serried account of concrete and 
fully documented facts, which, besides its 
careful basing upon evidence, is distinguished 
by the workmanlike clearness and pleasant- 
ness of the writing. 


The New Christian Year. Chosen by Charles 
Williams, (Oxford University Press. 
5s. net.) 

[HE compiler of this anthology of short 

quotations in his preface supposes that 
many readers will complain of the omission 
of names or of disproportion in choice. We 
agree that such complaints are inevitable: we 
could put up one or two ourselves. Yet, on the 
whole, we should say they could not be very 
reasonably justified, for it is true, as Mr. 

Williams goes on to say, that there’ will 

always be room for other books like this and 

that the matter in the original writers is 
almost inexhaustible. He gives one or more 
quotations from some spiritual writer for 
every day of the Christian Year, following 
the Sundays and chief Holy Days of the 

Anglican Book of Common Prayer. This has 

restricted the Holy Days, among which we 

think at least Corpus Christi might have been 
included and St. Mary Magdalene. The 





Holy Days are grouped together at the end 
the year. i 
The writer from whom most sayings 
drawn is St. Augustine. Not far behind hi 
come Law, Donne and Pascal. Kierkegaan 
furnishes a very goodly number, Mr. Char 
Williams being concerned to make him better 
known. Most of the great Christian writers 
come before us at least once or twice. : 


The | 


most interesting of the unfamiliar books — 
brought into notice is ‘ The Paradise of the 
Fathers,’ an account of the eastern hermits, — 
from which many passages have been ex. | 


tracted of fresh and simple wisdom, phrased 
most often with the oriental quaintness—so to 
call it—which fixes things in the memory, 


_ As to the level of all these sayings in | 
intrinsic significance, we found that some — 


what unequal; it ranges from the t 
profound to the fanciful. 


The effort ‘‘ made © 


4 


U 


to ensure that all passages chosen shall have _ 


in them some _ particular 


greatness of | 


phrasing’’ has been hampered by the fact — 


that—upon a rough computation—we should — 


say that half the quotations, or somewhat 
more, are translated from non-English 


originals and that the phrasing of the trans 


lation has not often quite achieved greatness. 
The most notable instance of this bad luck 
we thought the famous passage ‘‘Sero te 
amavi...’’ from the ‘ Confessions’ of St, 
Augustine. 

Still, this is a book to be grateful for. 
People who like to have a special thought to 
turn over in their mind every day will find 
both profit and enjoyment from it. For many 
days there is a choice of thoughts. 


Noricks TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

Approvep ‘ Queries’ are 
charge. Contributors are requested 
to give their names and addresses, for the 


inserted free of 


always 


information of the Editor, and not necessarily ~ 


for publication. 
Wen sendin 

another contributor, correspondents are re 

quested to put in the top left-hand corner 


a letter to be forwarded to rs 


the envelope the number of the page of © 


‘NL & 
WHEN 
an article 


Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
answerin 
whic has 


already appea 


correspondents are requested to give within — 


after the exact 


parentheses — eo agp & : ; 
e series volume ani 


heading—the numbers of t 


page at which the contribution in question is a 


to be found. 
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